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editions of the above-mentioned texts, every year a few more are published. 
The books which we are reviewing are distinguished by very scholarly and 
extensive introductions, by very careful commentary, and by the addition of 
vocabularies. Minckwitz's edition of Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea is adorned 
by very charming illustrations. These are well suited to help the reader in an 
understanding of the spirit of Goethe's time. 

A. C. von Noe 
The University of Chicago 



Box Furniture. How to make a hundred useful articles for the home. By 
Louise Brigham. New York: The Century Co., 1909. Pp. 304. $1.60. 
This book describes in detail and in an interesting manner ways of trans- 
forming boxes of all shapes and sizes into useful furnishings, suitable for 
summer cottages or in places where lumber cannot be easily obtained. It is 
full of good suggestions in the line of useful constructive problems for boys 
who have some knowledge of tools. The book is well illustrated, and with a 
few exceptions the designs are excellent. 



Problems in Mechanical Drawing. By Charles A. Bennett and F. D. 
Crawshaw. Peoria : Manual Arts Press, 1008. Pp. 18. With 88 plates. 
$1.00. 

An excellent series of well-selected problems in mechanical drawing is fur- 
nished in this work. The problems are so arranged and presented as to make 
the book a valuable aid to the teacher of mechanical drawing. 



Handwork Construction. By Lina Eppendorff. Brooklyn : Published by 

the author (Pratt Institute), 1909. Pp. 125. $1.58 postpaid. 

This book presents in practical and attractive form a well-arranged series 
of problems in weaving, basketry, and bead-work. The directions are so stated 
that they can be easily followed, the illustrations are adequate and unusually 
attractive in style. The book contains also a course of study in constructive 
work, planned by subjects and grades. 

Walter Sargent 

The School of Education 

The University of Chicago 



A Laboratory Course in Plant Physiology (2d Edition). By William F. 

Ganong, Professor of Botany in Smith College. New York: Henry 

Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. 265. Illustrated. $1.75. 

Dr. Ganong has long occupied a very prominent place among teachers of 
botany and his name upon a volume is a sufficient guarantee of its quality to 
command careful attention. The new edition is so much larger than the former 
volume that it deserves to be regarded as an entirely new production. It is well 
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illustrated, and is divided into three very unequal parts. In Part I the author 
discusses the place in education which should be given to plant physiology, the 
method of study, and the equipment necessary for its teaching. This dis- 
cussion occupies 54 pages and is full of good suggestions and original ideas. 

Part II contains 187 pages and outlines a course in experimental plant 
physiology. Emphasis is thrown upon quantitative results obtained from the 
use of practically accurate apparatus manufactured expressly for its particular 
work. Much of this apparatus has been designed by Dr. Ganong himself and 
will be found to be the best available. The particularly good features of this 
portion of the volume are the large number of thoroughly tried experiments for 
investigating and demonstrating the various activities of plant life, the abundant 
citations of literature on various phases of the subject, and the careful directions 
for the use of the various pieces of apparatus. 

Part III covers 14 pages and consists of manipulation directions, tables of 
weights, measures, and constants used in the experiments. 

The experiments described are so numerous, the descriptions so accurate, 
and the suggestions so original and helpful that no teacher of botany can afford 
to be without this book, while the teacher of nature-study will find much which 
will prove helpful in his work. 

George D. Fuller 

The University of Chicago 



Education and Industrial Evolution. By Frank Tracy Carlton, Professor 
of Economics and History in Albion College. New York: Macmillan, 
1908. Pp. 320. Price, $1.25 net. 

This new volume in the "Citizen's Library of Economics, Politics, and 
Sociology" must not be mistaken for a book on industrial education although 
it treats of that subject but in relation to the larger social and economic set- 
ting which gives meaning to the school as a whole. The chapter on "Educational 
Epochs in the United States" will be useful for teachers and students of the 
history of education. Four periods are shown in their dependence upon indus- 
trial factors more clearly than I have seen stated elsewhere. Two periods of 
scientific economic thought are distinguished and the accompanying transfer 
in education is shown. "The emphasis has shifted from the leisure-class ideal 
of education for culture and discipline to the industrial, utilitarian, and demo- 
cratic ideal of education as a means of improving civic and industrial efficiency" 
(p. 7). "Free compulsory education is not democratic if it is of the kind and 
character which is valuable chiefly to the professional man, or to the man of 
leisure; nor is it democratic if it merely aims to increase the efficiency and 
speed of the employees in our great industrial establishments" (p. 8). "In 
Belgium, Germany, and France, where the social spirit is better developed, where 
the frontier influence has not been felt for generations, the education of the 
masses — useful education as contrasted with ornamental and purely discipli- 
nary education — has advanced farther than in the United States" (p. 10). 
"The school has hitherto been unduly influenced by the ideals, and has taught 
the ethics, morals, and principles which the commercial and propertied classes 



